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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



Aids for Grammar-Grade History Teachers and Supervisors 

During the past year or so there have come from the press many 
books and pamphlets of special interest to teachers of history in the 
upper elementary grades. While publishers make strenuous efforts 
to acquaint teachers with their publications, it often happens that 
much valuable information never gets beyond the office of the prin- 
cipal or superintendent; or should the class teacher chance to 
acquire some general information about a new book in history, this 
information is often too fragmentary to give her a basis for judging 
its value. Unless she is willing to buy somewhat recklessly, making 
no effort to distinguish between the good and the bad before pur- 
chasing, she needs some comparative statement which can be used 
as a basis for judging what will help her and what will not. She 
needs to have the special features of a half-dozen books on a topic 
pointed out in some detail. It is the purpose of this discussion to 
perform this service with reference to a body of material which has 
recently come from the press. Recency of appearance and the 
probable aid to grammar-grade history teachers and supervisors 
have been the two controlling principles of selection. 

Two books on the teaching of history appeared during the clos- 
ing months of 1914. One' (i) is a revision, the other (2) a first 
edition. While these books contain material of interest and value 
to history teachers other than grade teachers, yet they are primarily 
for history teachers in grades below the high school. 

In his revised book Professor Mace has included some new 
material of great value, namely, the section on "The Picture- 
making Phase of History." The major part of this section deals 
with the materials for picture-making. It is' not a discussion of 
illustrative material, as the heading might indicate, but a program 
for history in the grades based on the psychological doctrine that 
history should lead to the development of mental pictures. The 

' The numbers refer to the list of books given at the end of the article. 
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program outlined is sufficiently concrete to be of great value to 
those who may be thinking of revising their course in history. It 
is the writer's opinion that this section alone is worth the price of 
the book. It is also his opinion that the remainder of the book is 
of little value to the upper elementary-grade history teacher. 

"How to Teach American History" is a book much of which 
Professor Wayland has evolved from actual classroom experiments 
in a normal school in Virginia. The material thus evolved includes 
chapters on "The Visual Appeal in the Teaching of History," 
"Why Some Pupils Dislike History," "Making and Using History 
Question," "On Voyages of Discovery," "Devices for Review and 
Recreation," "The Teacher's Lesson Plan," and "The Teacher's 
Need to Know Himself." These chapters contain concrete material 
of value to history teachers, especially those who have had little or 
no experience. In all, the book contains thirty chapters of varying 
length and value. The style is simple — indeed too simple at times 
for mature students — descending not infrequently to the literary 
level of a high-school oration. The author's great enthusiasm for 
history, however, permeates the book throughout. If it succeeds 
in creating a similar enthusiasm in the teachers of history for the 
subject its existence will have been justified (3). 

In a study (4) of history teaching in the elementary grades which 
the writer made two years ago, the problem of suitable texts in his- 
tory for the sixth grade came to his attention again and again. 
While there was a great demand for history for this grade, there 
seemed to be a deplorable lack of suitable texts. Fortunately this 
condition of affairs has been materially remedied since the study 
was made. The epoch-making report of the Committee of Eight 
has had more influence in producing the present supply of texts 
in history for the sixth grade than any other single factor. As soon 
as publishers and competent textbook writers felt any degree of 
certainty about what was wanted in such texts, they were not long 
in preparing them. The report of the committee defined the 
demand with a definiteness altogether lacking in earlier discussions 
of the matter. 

There have rather recently appeared six texts (5) suitable for 
the sixth grade, covering practically the material recommended by 
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the Committee of Eight for this grade. Speaking in general, each 
of these seven texts follows, in the organization of the field and the 
individual topics selected for treatment, the course outlined by this 
committee. While this is true in general, yet the books differ some- 
what in emphasis placed on certain phases of the material treated. 
For example, Miss Atkinson has told her story with England as a 
basis, more than half of her chapters containing material relating 
to English life and customs. Anyone desiring a book with such an 
emphasis will find it in this volume. Ex-Superintendent Gordy has 
followed strictly the outline proposed by the committee. He uses 
the general divisions suggested as the largest division of his book 
and the main subordinate divisions as chapters. His is a book in 
which the story suggested in the skeleton outline proposed by the 
committee has been clothed in language adapted to the sixth grade. 
Benton and Bourne have devoted eight of their twenty-one chapters 
to the discovery and exploration of America. It is their intention 
to treat this period in such a way that it will not be necessary to 
go over it again in the seventh grade. Their text for the last two 
elementary grades takes up the story where this introductory book 
leaves it. Since so much space is given to the period of discovery 
and exploration, the treatment of the topics connected with Greek, 
Roman, and mediaeval life is necessarily brief. The same is true 
of the Elson and MacMuUen text, which gives 26 per cent of its 
treatment to the Western world. Professor Harding's book is what 
its title suggests, a story of Europe. Superintendent Nida's Dawn 
of American History in Europe belongs in the same category as 
Harding's Story of Europe. One finds here a strong emphasis on 
Continental European history. 

There are a number of pamphlets which should be brought to the 
attention of history teachers. This type of material is usually pri- 
vately printed, and for this reason never advertised to any extent. 
The following should be known more widely than they are : pamphlets 
by R. D. Chadwick (6), Gary, Indiana; Maurice C. Tex (7), 
Taylorville, lUinois; J. O. Hall (8), Hutchinson, Kansas; Lucy W. 
Glass (9), Jeannette, Pennsylvania; and W. J. Adams (10), Rensse- 
laer, New York. A brief note concerning each of these will assist 
the teacher in estimating its value to her in her daily work. 
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Mr. Chadwick's little book contains material that was used 
during the school year 191 2-13 in typewritten form in the evening 
continuation school of Gary, Indiana. The book contains a brief 
statement of the facts of United States history and a description of 
local and national government, adapted to foreigners who are 
expecting to become naturalized citizens. The historical part was 
planned for foreign men and women who came to the evening 
school. The description of government was planned for a like 
audience, but was also used with good results in two classes of 
eighth-grade history as an outline for the study of civil government. 
The value of the pamphlet is not in its historical accuracy, for it is 
not always accurate; but in the fact that it furnishes a splendid 
example of the possibility of adapting history and civil government 
to the needs of a large class of students in our evening continuation 
schools. 

Miss Tex in her two pamphlets treats every topic in seventh- 
and eighth-grade history. Her topics harmonize in the main with 
those in the fifth general revision of the Illinois State Course of 
Study. The pamphlets contain material not commonly found in 
the regular texts for these grades. 

Hall's outline is a revision of an older publication. It is strong 
on the period following the Civil War. Since many texts are weak 
on this period, the outHne will be of service to the busy teacher who 
is yet feehng her way through this period. 

Miss Glass has given us out of her own experience a compre- 
hensive outline of United States and Pennsylvania history. The 
suggestions on state history are very helpful to those seeking suit- 
able material on local history for the upper elementary grades. 

The Regents' questions used in New York state are arranged 
according to periods by Adams. They are valuable from the stand- 
point of giving the teacher an idea of what phases of each period 
are considered essential by the authors of such questions. In doing 
this they may be considered as a form of standardization. It is 
the opinion of the writer that much information on the matter of 
standardizing history material can be gained from such questions. 

On account of the increasing interest in the study of civics in 
the grammar grades, due in a large measure to the efforts of the 
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Committee on Social Studies, some mention should be made of 
recent material along this line. Four examples of this kind of 
material may be examined somewhat critically. These include a 
revision of a former book by A. W. Dunn (ii), and original editions 
by A. G. Fradenburgh (12), Mabel Hill (13), and one edited by 
Ella Lyman Cabot (14). 

Mr. Dunn has made but few changes in his original edition. A 
notable feature of the revised edition is an "Introduction for 
Teachers" dealing with aims and methods. In this discussion are 
included two type-lessoHs in which the author illustrates how the 
material in the text should be presented in order to achieve the 
best results. The entire discussion is full of excellent suggestions. 

The book by Mr. Fradenburgh adheres closely to the old type 
of civics material, emphasizing chiefly local and general government. 

Miss Hill's book is a real contribution to the cause of civics 
teaching. While it is more applicable to work of a high-school 
grade, yet the grammar-grade teacher will find in it an abundance 
of suggestions. Twenty-four lessons are worked out in detail. 
With the suggestions given in these lessons the teacher should be 
able to do some very effective work in civics. A Course in Citizen- 
ship is what its title suggests. The general topics for each grade in 
order, beginning with the first, are "Home," "School and Play- 
ground," "The Neighborhood," "Town and City," "The Nation," 
"American Ideals," "The United States and the World," and "The 
World Family.'* Work is outlined for each of these topics by school 
months. A very great deal of excellent material is given for each 
grade. 

Fortunately for the subject of history in the elementary school 
the dry matter-of-fact textbook method is rapidly disappearing. 
Good teachers are attempting to make the subject as concrete as 
possible. One method by which this is being accomplished is 
through dramatization in its various forms. Some helpful books 
have recently appeared along this line. Space will permit the 
mention of but four of these. They are three books (15) on his- 
torical plays and one (16) on pageants and pageantry. 

The three books on historical plays are very similar, all of them, 
as suggested by the titles, taking their material from the Colonial 
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period of our history. The book by Bird and Starling is planned 
primarily for reading-lessons, with occasional formal presentation. 
Miss Shoemaker has aimed at simplicity. Her plays could be pre- 
sented by the children with little formal memorizing of parts, since 
the speeches by the various characters are about what a sixth- or 
seventh-grade pupil would most likely say if he knew the history 
upon which the play was based. The plays by Tucker and Ryan 
are for fifth-grade pupils. They are suitable for either acting or 
reading. It is the writer's opinion that the chief value of all books 
of this type is that they furnish the busy teacher a model. With 
the ideas gained from the reading of such plays, she and the children 
can construct similar ones based on their actual history work. 
Plays in which the pupils have had no part in their construction 
are a very poor substitute for those that the children actually make. 
Pageants written and planned by the teacher without the assistance 
of the pupils are not worth the energy required for their presenta- 
tion. To be of value to history teaching both plays and pageants 
must be largely planned and written by the pupils themselves. The 
three books mentioned above will be of great service to pupils in 
suggesting both form and content of historical plays. 

The volume by Bates and Orr is useful in the hands of a teacher 
who is thinking of having her class construct a pageant. Besides 
a chapter on "The Making of a Pageant" it contains a Roman, a 
Mediaeval, and a Colonial pageant, all of which are very suggestive. 
The appendix contains a full bibliography which will assist the 
teacher in finding material on practically every phase of making 
and presenting pageants. 

Such are some of the various aids for grammar-grade history 
teachers and supervisors. Every book or pamphlet mentioned is 
worthy of a place on the teacher's desk. If she gets but one idea 
from each of them, both her money and her time will have been well 
invested. 
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